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The Seventeenth Annual 
UNEVELSSITY PEN 
High School 


FOUR AREAS 


Debate-—Next year’s national high school debate question will 
be used for research, analysis and practice in the Debate section. 
Each student will participate in discussion groups, round-robin 
debates and speeches. 


Drama—The Theatre group will be given basic training in acting 
and theatre practice which includes participation in the weckly 
production of original and standard plays. 


Music—Students in the Music section will receive instrumental 
and vocal instruction and classes in theory of music. Activities 
open to summer high school students include band, choir, or- 
chestra and opera. 


Radio—The program for radio students will emphasize both 
theory of communication and broadcasting techniques. Mornings 
will be spent in classrooms and afternoons in fully-equipped 
studios where actual broadcasting will be done. 


RECREATIONAL PROGRAM 


Many recreational events will be held on week ends for High 
School Institute students. “Biggest event will be a trip to the 
historic Opera House in Central City to see an opera presented 
by stars of the Metropolitan. Students will also enjoy mountain 
picnics, horseback rides, and trips to Denver parks and cultural 
centers. 


TWO TERMS 


June 25-July 25 July 28-August 22 
For further information write to 
Director, Summer Quarter 
University of Denver 


Denver 10, Colorado 
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Official Publication of the Kansas Speech Teachers Association 


Dr. KIM GIFFIN, University of Kansas, Lawrence, Kansas 


Editor 


Published by Allen Press, Lawrence, Kansas 
FIVE BI-MONTHLY ISSUES YEARLY 


The KSTA Spring Meeting 


The Spring Meeting of the Kansas Speech Teachers Association was 
held at Tulsa, Oklahoma, in conjunction with the Central States Speech 
Association Convention. A large number of Kansas speech people were on 
the convention program; among them were Martin Barko, E. C. Buehler, 
, William Conboy, C. C. Fairchild, Kim Giffin, Delores Griffing, Earl Hoover, 
John Kelso, Charles Masten, June Miller, Martin Palmer, Lyzella Schmeling, 
and Forest Whan. 


At the KSTA business meeting action was taken upon three important 
items. The Board of Directors was instructed to work toward affiliation 
: with the Kansas State Teachers Association. Committees were appointed to 
‘ (1) deal with the forensic problems arising from the NUEA adoption of three 
debate topics and a discussion topic for the coming year; (2) work toward 
raising professional standards for high school teachers of speech; (3) arrange 
a program for the Fall Meeting of the Kansas Speech Teachers Association 
which will be held in conjunction with the Kansas State Teachers Association 
Convention in Wichita. New officers for the coming academic year were 
elected as foliows: 


Kim Giffin, University of Kansas, Lawrence 
Vice-Presidents: 

Firs? Oistrict ............... Wernon McGuire, Kansas State College, Manhattan 

Second District .... ....... Ruth Browne, Shawnee Mission High School, Mission 

Third District ......... ccccussu.. Mary M. Roberts, Kansas Stote Teachers College, Pittsburg 

Fourth District ........ SF er Betty Fitzgerald, Wichita North High School, Wichita 

erat arr Richard Wilke, Dodge City High School, Dodge City 

Sixth District GENEVA Herndon, Fort Hays State College, Hays 

Secretary-Treasurer Marcus Penney, Russell High School, Russell 

Managing Editor, Kansas Speech Journal .......... Earl Hoover, Kansas State College, Manhattan 


Our Fall Meeting will be held in Wichita in conjunction with the Kansas 
tate Teachers Association. We would like to have as large an attendance 
a possible. Consequently, we are asking the six Vice-Presidents to encourage 
Speech people from their districts to come to Wichita for the Fall Mecting. 
There will be both a program and a business meeting of the Association. 
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Than Make This Speeela* 
WILLIAM R. BRUCKNER} 


re you afraid to address a committee, an association, a service club, 


board meeting? Can you introduce a sp°) er or a musical number? Can 
you fearlessly, with self-confidence, n people and carry on an intel. 
ligent conversation? Feel nervous, scared, 't be heard, stumble, hem ang 


haw, look and act embarrassed? Can you select an interesting subject, organ- 
ize it in logical sequence? Are you acquainted with outstanding literary 
works which you can read with clarity, feeling and understanding to a group 
or large audience? 

How come? 

Two to one they didn’t teach you in the upper grades and in high school. 
Cheer up—you’re not alone—there are hundreds of others who have missed 
this important training. 

Remember back in the grades when you came to school all steamed up 
about what you saw at the circus—the big top, the animals, the lady in pink 
tights, the sideshows, the aerial artists, clowns, etc? Boy, oh, boy, didn’t 
you want to tell the kids in school about it? What happened? Too many 
kids in the class, no time to have each one tell what he saw, so you were 
told to take some paper and write it all down. That was work; all your pep, 
animation and excitement went cold as here is what you wrote: 

THE CIRCUS 
I went to the circus yesterday; it was fun. There was a big tent f 
and a lot of people. I saw a lot of animals. Circuses sure are fun. 

(period.) 

Your audience of fellow classmates was gone, and your teacher was your 
only audience—not from the standpoint of listening but as a critic of spelling, 
punctuation and written style. Rather discouraging, wasn’t it? From that 
time on it was written compositions and no chance to learn how to speak to 
an audience, no chance to learn to think and organize on your feet, no chance 
to feel at ease in front-of a group, no chance to be stimulated by listeners, 
no chance to develop an oral style. So today when they ask you to talk to 
a Chamber of Commerce group or Service Club or a PTA or church group. 
you get an overdose of butterflies. 


‘ It’s Natural to Talk 

Let’s remedy the mistakes made in our schooling. We speak far oftener 
than we write. When we have to speak we seldom have time to write it out. 
If we did, it would be artificial and a written rather than a spoken style. 
There certainly is a difference. Oh yes! Everyone talks, that’s natural, s° 
it doesn’t have to be taught. Sure—then why the butterflies, why the poor 
introductions, why the harsh unpleasant voices, why all the confusion in @ 
simple speaker-audience situation? 

Why do successful mature business men ask for a business man’s public 
speaking course? Make no mistake about it, there are hundreds of busy me" 
affiliated in such organizations. They didn’t have the opportunity to learn to 
speak in their schooling. Now they realize what they missed and what they 
need. 


* Reprinted from The Kansos Teocher, December, 1951., ters’ 
7 he Bruckner, an Emporia businessman, is an officer of the Kansas Stote Toastmos' 


o Mr. James Fitzpatrick of Wichita University, majoring in Public Opinion 
Research and Statistics, made a survey of 1,329 business and professional men 
jn towns ranging in population from 2,500 to 100,000. He asked them what 
subjects high school students should have had upon graduation. Seventy-six 
percent definitely said one year of Public Speaking. Those business men have 


. 


b, a found out; they know. They are taxpayers; they have a right to suggest. 
4 It’s time we listen to these voices of experience about the practical working 
and needs of individuals in our democracy. 
There are over 20,000 different ways of earning a living in the United 
mn | states, and effective speech is fundamentally essential in each. 
ad Extra-curricular speech activities in school are good and should be en- 
P couraged, but these activities take in only a few, and those few usually are 
: quite proficient before they start. Let’s make training in the most used human 
eal. attribute available to all students. Let’s demand the colleges to train teachers 
wed to teach effective speech. Let’s stress spoken English—the thing that the 


student will use most in life. What advantage is there for any student to have 
all the knowledge in the curriculum and not be able to speak that knowledge, 
oo or to know all the literature and not be able to share it through adequate 


ns reciting or reading for himself and for the pleasure of others? 
any Finally, don’t you agree that speech should be a required subject in the 
rere high school curriculum and should be taught by trained teachers of speech? 
ep, This is important—it can be corrected; why wait longer? Let’s help the 
' high school students of today by correcting this situation now! 
| 
Speech Education in Kansas 
| E. C. BUEHLER‘ 
our 
ing, he twofold purpose of this article is to highlight the important historical 
hat + T elements of speech and speech education in Kansas, and to submit some 
-to | observations on current trends. In contemplating such a broad subject, 
nce three areas with accountable facts and instances come to mind: (1) Public 
ers, speaking outside the academic realm; (2) Extra-curricular forensic activity; 
. to and (3) Speech education in high schools and colleges. 
up. 1. Public speaking outside the academic realm. Nearly a hundred years 
before courses in speech became a standard fixture in colleges, oratory was 
: Shaping the destiny of a sparsely settled territory which later became the : 
ner State of Kansas. Men who had never heard the word “empathy” and men 
wut. who had never had a single lesson in elocution were forming political parties, 
yle. Setting votes, pleading causes, and saving souls by use of the spoken word. 
so During the later territorial days and the early years of statehood, Kansas 
oor oratory was perhaps at its peak. Great, or near-great, platform performers, 


) a | While not numerous, were among the most colorful figures of the early days. 
Two names stand out above all others—Jim Lane and Senator John 


lic Ingalls. These two presented a strange contrast as platform orators. Lane 
en was a soldier and politician with unusual personal magnetism. He was 
a Superbly gifted with dramatic imagination. Every inch of him was an actor. 
ey He was our first United States Senator. Senator Ingalls was more of a 


. 8entleman and a scholar—even in temper, sober in judgment, with a soul that 
Was responsive to the refinements of life and living. Ingalls served three 


Director of Forensics, University of Kansas. 
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terms in the United States Senate, from 1873 to 1891. He was an intellectual | 
aristocrat and a brilliant orator. He was the first Kansan to be honored by ” 
a statue in Statuary Hall. ; 

The carly Kansas orators compared most favorably with those of theiy 
day throughout the nation. The well-known observer and historian of the 
West, Albex. D. Richardson, in his colorful and extensive chronicle “Beyond 
the Mississippi,” gives this impression of the political convention of 1857: 
“A free state convention at Topeka, on the 9th of June, enabled me to study 
the celebration. It was held in the open air and attended by five hundred 
people. Their intelligence and culture surprised me. Delegates in blue 
woolen shirts, slouched hats, and rough boots, with bronzed faces and unkempt 
beards, discussed freshly sprung questions with rare fluency and grace. The 
standard of speaking was higher than I had ever found it in Congress, legis- 
lature, or national convention.” At this meeting were many notables, among 
them Jim Lane who “spoke with intense earnestness, talking through every 
pore of his skin.” 

During the Civil War period, the Reconstruction era, and later during 
the Populist movement, Kansas produced her share of illustrious and able 
men of the platform. But after the half-way mark was reached, following the 
turn of the century, platform greats became scarce. Although our population 
has increased ten times since Jim Lane came to the state, it seems strange that 
only one or two Kansans in the last half-century are worthy of mention for 
their oratorical ability. This half-century has produced such minor platform 
figures as Governor Henry J. Allen and Senator Charles Curtis. Yet, during 
this same period of time, few states contributed so richly as Kansas to our + 
national culture—particularly in the fields of Journalism, Art, Industry, Medi- 
cine, Literature, Theatre, Science, and-the Military. 

2. Extra-curricular forensic activity. The record of Kansas for both 
high school and college forensics is indeed praiseworthy. This writer is of 
the opinion that Kansas, on a per capita basis, probably outranks all other 
states in extra-curricular forensic activity—if sustained quality performance 
by both high schools and colleges is taken into consideration. 

The college debate tournament had its birth at Southwestern College in 
Winfield during the spring of 1919. Much of the early leadership in the 
Pi Kappa Delta movement came from the state of Kansas. As early as 1923, 
there were eleven chapters in the state, composing over ten per cent of the 
national chapter roll. Pi Kappa Delta held its first National Convention at 
Topeka, Kansas, in 1917 with Washburn College as its host. 

In the Missouri Valley Forensic League, which is composed of schools 
from ten states, Kansas schools have captured sixty per cent of the first-place 
honors in both Oratory and Extempore speaking contests. The record in 
debate, while not as imposing, is still better than that of any other state, 
During the last four years at the West Point National Invitational Debate 
Tournament, the state of Kansas had a total of seven entries, nearly tw° 
per year, a record excelled only by the larger states of Texas and California. 
It is interesting to note that last spring, owt of 16 debaters who appeared in 
the quarter-finals at West Point, seven were former Kansas high school 
debaters. 

Forensic activity and interest on the college level has been well sus 
tained for a period of 40 years. There has been growth, expansion, diversi- 
fication, and with it all there has been a constant effort toward wider partici- 


pation and more balanced programs. The record on the high school level, 
however, is not quite so favorable. (This is a quantitative verdict, of course, 
not an evaluation of the quality of performance). At the present time, nearly 
all colleges sponsor some form of inter-school forensic participation, while 
less than half the high schools sponsor extra-curricular speech activities of 
any sort, and less than 20 per cent of the high schools carry on programs in 
contest debating. 

Historically, the Kansas High School Debate League was one of the first 
organized in the nation. It was founded at the Annual Conference of Super- 
intendents and Principals held at the University of Kansas, March 12, 1910, 
and it began operation in the fall of that year with 33 high schools enrolled. 
Every Congressional district in the state except the 8th was represented. 


The League was not designed as an end in itself. The thought was that 
it would stimulate debate work in general and motivate continued activity in 
and out of the classroom throughout the year. The founders and planners of 
the League were promoters in a day before radio, television, high-pressure 
athletics and paved roads. The League Bulletin containing the Constitution 
and Bylaws features this comment: “Popularize debate by introducing mu- 
sical and other features into the programs to make people feel they receive 
more value than the fee for expenses.” 


At first, the standard team was composed of three speakers. The process 
of selecting district winners was slow, complicated, and cumbersome, in- 
volving much correspondence and administrative work. The standard pro- 
cedure was to hold three rounds of dual and triangular debates. Even with 
these difficulties, plus the problem of travel, the Kansas Debate League ex- 
panded until! it contained twelve districts. The 7th district at one time had 
35 participant schools. 

In 12 years, the League grew to 144 schools. The golden decade was 
roughly from 1923 to 1933 when the total membership of schools ranged from 
160 to 195. The peak was reached in 1930-31. That year, the chain-store 
question was most popular. This may have had some influence in reaching 
the high total of 195 active schools. 

During the depression years, there was a gradual decline to 135 schools. 
In 1937, by action of the Superintendents and Principals, the activity of the 
Kansas Debate League was transferred to the Kansas — School Activities 
Association under the direction of E. A. Thomas. 

For a variety of reasons there has been a gradual decline during the last 
15 years in the number of high schools supporting interscholastic debating. 
The number of schools has fallen to about 50. Although the schools are fewer 
in number, the number of students receiving forensic experience in schools 
where debate is being continued has greatly increased. Today, large squads 
are used, giving many students experience through practice tournaments, 
while in former years schools specialized on a few debaters who participated 
in only two or three debates all season. 

The Speech Festivals, with their one-act plays, dramatic and humorous 
Teadings, and various forms of speaking events, seem to be prospering mod- 
frately well. 

All in all, speech as emphasized in the extra-curricular areas has made 
@ creditable showing in Kansas during the past 40 years. 

3. Speech education in colleges and high schools. Some of the first 
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public speaking courses in the colleges of the United States were of 
without credit by the team of Professors Robert Fulton and Thomas True. ' 
blood at Washburn College and the University of Kansas in the year of 182 
and 1883. Professor Fulton offered short courses at Washburn and Kansas 
University. The following year Professor Trueblood had a large class at the 
State University in which an outstanding student was William Borah, who 
later became the famous United States Senator of Idaho. These pioneering 
efforts were preliminary to Professor Trueblood’s success in finally estab. 
lishing the first Public Speaking Course for college credit in December of 
1884 at the University of Michigan. Soon thereafter, a few credit courses in 
Public Speaking were offered in a number of Kansas colleges. But it was 
not until 1910 to 1915 that college administrations generally looked upon 
speech courses as worthy of academic stature. It was during the latter part 
of this period that the National Association of Academic Teachers of Public 
Speaking was formed. Kansas colleges were quick to sense the national 
trend. This professional consciousness which began about 1915 has grown 
and expanded greatly within the state until the present time. 


In the beginning, courses clustered around two major fields—public 
speaking and dramatics. College catalogs commonly listed such titles as 
Public Speaking, Oratory, Debate, Oral Interpretation, Expression, Dramatic 
Art, Play Preduction, and occasionally Principles of Elocution. There were 
no speech majors, no courses in radio, no courses at the graduate level. The 
term “speech clinic’ was unknown, and the idea of making speech a require- 
ment for graduation would have been hooted down by a college faculty. To- 
day, speech is a required course for about half the college students in the 
state. For every Public Speaking teacher of that day, there are now from 
five to ten staff members. Many colleges offer a major, several colleges offer 
graduate work, and development in the areas of radio and speech correction 
has been phenomenal. 

Although the growth and expansion of speech courses in high schools has 
likewise been pronounced, it has fallen short of that experienced in the col- 
leges. In a limited survey covering 45 high schools of Eastern Kansas, con- 
ducted by a Kansas University graduate student during the spring of 1950, 
it was revealed that speech is not required among our secondary schools. It 
is in all instances (covered by the survey) on an elective basis. While most 
of the high schools offer some work in speech, only six per cent of the total 
number of students enrolled take the courses. 

Fewer than half of those who teach speech are specialists in the field. 
Speech is considered a sideline, and the majority of secondary school teachers 
have major training in English, Political Science, Physical Education, Social 
Science, History, and Education. Speech, then, remains a “fashionable elec- 
tive,” frequently offered by a teacher who is neither interested or qualified 
to handle the work. It seems a pity to the writer that high school speech 
classes often do not have instruction status comparable to that of the football 
teams which require trained instructors. 

In the January issue of the new Speech Teacher, Dr. Karl Robinson of 
Northwestern University gives added support to the apparent picture of low 
requirements for Kansas high school speech teachers. Dr. Robinson points 
out that the Kansas requirements are considerably below the national average 
Only from three to five semester hours are required for the standard certifi- 
cate for secondary schools. 
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“Speech is close to the core of life itself. It 
is in some way tied up with all of our undertok- 
ings, our daily tasks, ond our most intimate asso- 
ciations with our fellow men. It reaches into 
every nook and'corner of the whole ort of living.” 


—From “You and Your Speeches” 
by E. C. Buehler 


“YOU AND YOUR SPEECHES” 


by E. C. BUEHLER 
Professor of Speech and Drama, University of Kansas 


A Textbook That Is Student Centered! 
System of Speech Improvement 
Which Gets Results. 


A simple, clear, down-io-earth treatment of the problems of 
Speech making. Packed with pointed examples and lively pen 
illustrations. Siudents like it. It inspires confidence. Teachers 
like it. It is a teachable, practical manual. This book digs in 
with specific step-by-step directions and assignments. 


Professor Buehler has written 15 Debate Handbooks for high 
schools. He understands the abilities and limitations of the 
high school student. 


Enlarged Edition — 3rd Printing — 266- Pages 


Over 175 College and High School Adoptions 


Usual Discount to High Schools and Colleges 


THE ALLEN PRESS - Lawrence, Ks. 
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Summary 


(1) Kansas had a rich heritage of platform orators during its €arly 


history, but a striking dearth of them during the past half-century. 


(2) Kansas high schools and colleges have done unusually well in the 
field of extra-curricular forensic activity. The record among the colleges 
from the standpoint of number of participating institutions, however, is much 
better than that among the high schools. 


(3) There has been unusual growth and expansion in speech education, 
particularly on the college level. While there has been much expansion in 
the field among secondary schools, they are far behind the college achieve. 
ment. 


Observations and Suggestions 


(1) There is a no-man’s-land between what is being done in the colleges 
and what is being done among the high schools. There is a need for more 
effective cooperation and coordination between college administrators or 
teachers and similar groups on the secondary level. If our college adminis- 
trators stress certain standards of speech proficiency from its graduates and 
stand firmly on the requirements of a foundation course in Speech, then most 
certainly we should all be concerned about the kind and amount of sped and 
training that is provided in our preparatory schools. 


(2) Speech teachers of Kansas need a greater professional consciousness 


concerning their common problems and responsibilities. A more dynamic, ‘ 


courageous, and progressive spirit is needed. Speech education in the state 
is stymied by the attitude of “We will somehow manage to take care of all 
students who come to us.” Too much of our expansion, especially volume ex- 
pansion, has been forced upon us. Much of this type of growth has not been 
of our own creation. Consequently, an attitude has tended to settle upon us 
which is deadening to creative and exploratory work. Our concern must 
definitely go beyond the immediate problem of handling the load. We must 
re-appraise our aims, overhaul the content of our courses, and improve our 
methods of teaching—and thereby gain the educational stature which is de- 
serving of recognition and respect by our high-level administrators, both 
high school and college. 


(3) We need to stiffen the professional qualifications of the high school 
teacher of speech. 


(4) We need a strong state organizational structure for the promotion 
of mutual understanding and discussion of our problems, as well as for 
the general advancement of the interests of our profession. 


(5) We need to re-examine and re-appraise the aims and objectives of 
all forms of extra-curricular speech activities, particularly among our high 
schools. If interest and support of these activities is on the decline, studies 
should be made to determine the reasons for this decline. If these contests 
are a good thing from an educational point of view and their support * 
merited and their practicality is undisputed, then we should consider ways 
and means for fully reactivating them. This fragmentary, half-hearted suP- 
port of an activity which administrators often consider to be outside of the 
“educational orbit” cannot and should not long endure. 
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OF 
SPEECH 


UNIVERSITY OF KANSAS 


A Major in speech may lead to specialization in 
any of the following: 


PUBLIC SPEAKING 

RADIO 

SPEECH CORRECTION 
THEATRE AND DRAMA 
GENERAL SPEECH EDUCATION 


The record for 1951-52: 


Teaching Staff of 15 

Undergraduate Enrollment, 796 
Graduate Enrollment, 15 

5 Public Speaking Contests 

10 Invitational Forensic Tournaments 
10 Audience Debates 

4 Major Plays 

20 Laboratory Plays 

25 Radio Programs 


10 Student Teachers in Speech Correction 


An opportunity for selective speech study; an op- 
portunity for participation in speech and theatre 
activities, 
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